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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TRANSLATION OF BOILEAU’S ELEVENTH SATIRE. 
TRUE AND FALSE HONOUR. 
ADDRESSED TO THE MARQUIS DE VALINCOUR. 


Yes, Valincour, the world love honour well ; 

On every tongue its glowing praises dwell ; 

All place in this their happiness supreme, 

And honour, honour, is the eternal theme! 
Listen, 2s yonder galley-slave complains, 

Abhorr’d by ev’n the partners of his chains, 

How, by a judgment, so unjustly sore, 

Honour, in him, was sentenc’d to the var! 

Go through this world, in short, with listening eafs, 

And question merchants, warriors, financiers, 

Courtesans, magistrates ; you still will draw 

From all—‘ Not int’rest—honour is our law !” 

But, when the lantern to their breasts I bear,* 

And strictly search the ruling passion there, 

Corruption, vain ambition, weakness blind, 

Imposture, wickedness, I only find, 

Or silly and self-idolizing pride. 

The world’s a stage, methinks, extended wide, 

Where all, deceiving and deceiv’d, are shown 

In characters, the most unlike their own. 

Daily you see some fool upon that stage, 

With vizor deck’d, who represents the sage. 

There bustles Ignorance, a savant proud, 

There the worst wretch his virtue boasts aloud. 

Yet, though their silly hopes are nurs’‘d by pride, 

Truth’s piercing ray soon draws the veil aside. 

Mankind their paint surveys with eyes too nice, 

And at the last, upon some hidden vice, 

Fixes the world its unrelenting glance, 

While censure soon its fearful tablet plants, 

Their vain and false pretensions to pourtray, 

And drag their imperfections into day. 

Victor o’er falsehood truth we ever see, 

You must be good in short, to seem to be. 

Never has mortal man the triumph got, 

‘To seem to others that which he was not. 

Vainly yon misanthrope, by smiling, tries 

False gieams to kindle in his lowering eyes ; 

{il nature marks the laugh upon his face, 

While pleasure flies his soothing, dread grimace. 

His softest words are sure to give offence, 

‘The truth shines through the veil of his pretence. 

His native soul will pierce and burst its way ; 

In vain he strives its onward force to stay, 

it breaks each mound, and struggles to the day. 
But hold—through what digression rove I next! 

Return we now to our deserted text. 


* Allusion to the practice of Diogenes the cynic. 
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I said, methinI cs, that men love honour well; 
What is this honour? Valincour, pray tell. 
Th’ ambitious sees it where Destruction strides, 
The miser finds it where Pactolus glides. 
A spurious hector, in his v auntings high— 
te A true im :postor, in his ready lie. 
} thy Yon pect, in the art te dribble ink; 
} You Marquis—froin his ereditors to slink ; 
Freethinkers, in not keeping fasts or lent; 
l'ools lost to honour—in defiance sent 
T'o honour’s self. Can one of these be right? 
h No. ‘Then, what és this mystic idol-sprite 7 
Is it, to rouse applause for eloquence ! 
Js it to shine in courage, skill, or sense ? 
Is it to make ourselves be fear’d by all? 
j Or boast the rarest gifts from heaven that fall ? 
Yet sure, with all these fine endowments grac’d, 
A king himself may be a wretch debas’d, 
A Herod—a 'l'iberius—name accurst! 
id Where lies this honour then, so fondly nurst ? 
li hear, howe’er Saint Evremond may preach,” 
Old Seneca, before Petronius, teach. 
There’s nothing fatr, that is not just and right; 
If this be wanting, mercy, valour, might, 
And all those lustres, which for virtues pass, 
. Are but false gems, mere glittering shreds of glass. 
A warrior, lost to justice, who is huri’d, 
The wanton pest and terror of the world, 
Through hundred prostrate nations, till he strides 
In ruin o’er the shore, where Ganges glides, 
Is but a robber on a wider range 
And broader seale than Tertre or St. Ange.t 
They boast the predigies that Cesar wrought !— 
Had that unjust, insensate chief been brought 
Before some righteous judge to plead his cause, 
How had he flown the vengeance of the laws ! 
Let such a man be tried by La Regniet 
In our own France, and you would quickly see 
His head and laurels (such thy boasted fame, 
*hoenix of warriors !) on the scaffold’s frame. 
"Twas ev’na king that spoke this truth august, 
Nothing is great, save what is good and just. 
Join Sylla, Mithridates, Tamerlane, 
Geunseric, Attila, in one bright chain, 
bid Still, those proud conquerors, captains, princes, kings, 
} Have to my mind ne’er wrought such glorious things, 
§As that Athenian commoner, whose race 
Was run with ever just and even pace, 
Se His sole exploits, contentment, prudence, gentle grace. 
Yes—justice is the gem of purest worth, 
Without whose rays no lustre beams on earth. 
Does a foul villain e’er a favorite seem? 
Anair of justice gives him his esteem. 
i Than this, no other bait our souls can lure, 
is Nor can th’ unjust themselves th’ unjust endure. 
a He oft, who spurns at justice for his guide, 
Exacts it rigidly from all beside. 
Still more, the vilest soul that shames the light, 
Is yet to justice not abandon’d quite. 
True, all make not of her their torch—nor go 
With Bignon, Caumartin, or D’ Aguesseau ; 
But e’en those realms, w here all by pillage live, 
Scythian and Arab, still some homage give 


* St. Evremond had written a dissertation in which he gave the pre- 
{| ference to Petronius over Seneca. 
t Two famous highway robbers. 
i t A celebrated Lieutenant-General of Police at Paris. 
Socrates. 
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To Justice, who, though wild and lawless they, 
Parts and distributes their ill-gotten prey. 

But to the fountain Jet us rise and see 
The truth. Yon hollow-visaged devotee, 

With fasting wan. Is he unjust at heart? 
Then God abhors his hypocritic art. 

The gospel says not, be a devotee; 

But only, thou shalt just and harmless be. 

For oft, between a devotee and one 

Whose feet the genuine Christian pathway run, 
"Tis twice as far, might I presume to say, 

As from th’ Antarctic Pole to Baflin’s Bay. 
Nor mean | by a devotee, Tartutfle, 

Or Molinoz, or aught such mystic stuff; 

But your false Christian, taught and guided ill, 
Who, though believing in the gospel, still 
Breathes not its spirit, nor with faithful hands 
Strives to display the justice it commands. 

A Christian, briefly, who adroit to use 

The gospel’s self, their vices to excuse, 

Still courts and flatters, and deceives the great, 
Easing their sins and follies of their weight, 
And trusts, if sacramental aid be given, 

By sophisms loose, to get them into heaven. 

Such is my hero of false devotees. — 

But let me now this rambling passion seize, 
And try en solid honour to decide. 

Tis, to take Truth forever as our guide ; 

The voice of reason and of right to hear, 
Tender to others, to ourselves severe; 

To do the good heaven whispers us we must, 
In short, the sum of precepts—to be just. 

I doubt, though, if my moral lecture finds 

A tribute of applause from vulgar minds. 
Dear Valincour, the reason would you guess ? 
Take it, my friend, in allegorie dress. 

Once, ’twas in good king Saturn’s geutle reign, 
Flourish’d, belov’d of heaven, a blessed twain, 
Honour and Justice, whose fraternal sway 
The world in peace delighted to obey. 

All things were common—no invidious share, 
No fields enclos’d, allow’d this hallow’d pair; 
Virtue fear’d then no ostracism’s decree, 

Nor Jansenist was call’d, in scornful glee. 
Honour, all beauteous in himself alone, 

Ne’er in the glare of gold or diamonds shone; 
And, by severest duties never pain’d, 

His sister’s salutary rules maintain’d. 

But once, invited to the heavenly seats, 

He linger’d long among those bright retreats. 
Meanwhile, a lofty look’d impostor came, 
Resembling Honour in his mien and frame, 
And claim’d to be himself, with hardy face, 
Demanding sternly of our mortal race, 

To yield the sceptre to his hand alone, 

And take their law submissive athis throne. 

The world allow’d his arrogant pretence ; 

And Justice, guilty of no one offence, 

To deserts thrust with ignominious scorn, 

Ev’n there found scarcely room to reve forlorn. 
Forthwith, upona throne, with rubies bright, 
Th’ impostor sat, in richest garb bedight. 

Pride wove with Luxury his crown—his train 
Were Haughtiness, Presumption, and Disdain. 
Then flash’d more fierce defiance from his brow, 
And Mine and Thine, two captious brothers, now 
From him went forth to share the world, and draw 
All mortals into strife, and suits at law. 
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And while they vapour’d much of right and wrong, 
The title always settled on the strong. 


On this ill-founded right, our new made king 
His strange fantastic code presum’d to bring. 
Revenge was the first lesson of his creed :— 
The slightest cause must make th’ offender bleed. 
In human hearts he crush’d remorse’s sigh, 
And wrote in lines of blood, avenge, or die. 
Then, then, this real Jupiter gave birth 

To along gloomy iron age on earth. 
Thenceforth was brother against brother arm’d, 
Then filial hands the blood of fathers warm’d; 
The thirst of rule engender’d tyrants vile, 

And hurried conq’rors ev’n from Don to Nile. 


Ambition pass’d for virtue, 


all sublime, 


Successful crime was just, it Was no crime. 
Stiife, hatred, envy rul’d—one general night 
Of trouble, horror, tumult, and affright. 
Meantime, true Honour, in th’ ambrosial bowers, 
Heard of the sufferings of this world of ours, 
And gliding down from heaven, without delay, 
O’er the wide earth he bent his anxious way. 


But all in vain—unknown, 


unhail’d he strode ;— 


Men could not bear his virtues out of mode, 
And Honour, spurn’d as an audacious cheat, 
Was fore’d to bend at his betrayer’s feet. 

° At length these insults he could brook no more, 
But gave mankind to their sad bondage o’er, 
He sought his sister—and that very day 
With her indignant flew to heaven away. 

Since then, false honour, from their ruin great, 

Has o'er poor mortals ever held his state, 

Effected, govern’d all things here below, 

And ev’n preserib’d these rhymes, for aught I know. 
Ifso, then his own tale the truth makes known, 


‘That genuine honour dwells with God alone. 


S. G. 








RUTH RAYMOND, OR LOVE’S PROGRESS. 
CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 

The Sleigh Ride. An Overturn. Excitement.— 
William a rich man, An offer of marriage. 
Many a cheek glowed, and many an eye glis- 

tened, as sleigh after sleigh stopped with jing- 

ling bells one fine eyening at Mr. Raymona’s 
gate fora moonlight ride. Ruth, wrapped in 
her furs, stood ready,and sprang into that which 
was occupied by Doctor Gesner and Isabel. 
William, who held the reins, extended his hand, 
and gently but forcibly drew her to the seat be- 
side him, while Clarendon wrapt her in the buf- 
falo skin, placed the heated bricks at her feet, 
and took his seat with Isabel and the Doctor be- 
hind them. 

The order was given, and the jocund train 
passed on, skimming the sheeted road like birds. 

There was not a cloud in the sky; the magni- 
ficent moon trod her unimpeded way, a very 
queen, showering down a flood of radiance, 
kindling up the meanest thing with order and 
loveliness, and harmonizing every snow-clad 
bough and blade as they quivered diamond-like 
in the gush of glory. The river, bound in frost, 





lay still; the rustle of the trees was still; man 
and beast were still; all was silence save the song 
and laugh that went up from that glancing 
group. Silvery and sweet it rose on the quiet 
air, and the moon, as she listened in her compla- 
cent love, looked down on the light-hearted ones 
with such a ray as bewitched Endymion. 

A sleighb-ride offers many Opportunities for 
gentle courtesies. William, who was oceans deep 
in love, felt his naturally gay humor soften down 
to a worshipping tenderness. The moonlight 
was doubly fair to him, because it dwelt on Ruth, 
and gave a halo-brightness to her beaming face as 
she sat beside him. 


73 m ° , 
Do you remember, Miss Raymond,” he - 


whispered, “ our first interviews ?”’ 

“ Yes,” answered Ruth, laughing, ‘“ we were 
at opposite sides of the street; a very pleasant 
kind of intercourse with some people.” 

‘Oh, Miss Raymond,” said the youth, falter- 
ingly, “trifle not when all around is so earnest 
and real. Flatter me with seriousness, and leave 


jest for day-light and the world.” 


Ruth was confused by his earnestness, and as 


he leaned towards her to catch her reply, it was 
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not surprising that he should guide his horses on 
tremendous snow-drift, and upset his precious 
eargo,while the steeds passed on at an easy gallop. 
Dr. Gesner was the first to roll out, and incon- 
tinently descend to the foot of the hill, where he 
slowly rose with unintelligible gutturals, and 
stood square and stiff like a snow-man made by 
school-boys. Isabel had been aided by a gentle- 
man who sprang frem the sleigh behind. Cla- 
rendon offered no assistance to Ruth; he stood 
at a little distance with folded arms in silence ; 
William 
His heart throbbed as he drew 
her hand within his arm, and as he poured out 
his wild poetic rhapsodies, Ruth forgot that good 
Doctor Gesner was hobbling towards them, and 
that Clarendon was walking musingly alone. 
She was agitated and almost alarmed. Was it 
love that made her tremble and be silent, or the 
novelty of inspiring love ? 


a change had_ passed over his spirit. 
was near her. 


When Ruth reached home, she retreated to 
her own apartment, and trod the floor again and 
again in reverie. 

“ Hesaid he was poor,” she murmured. “Can 
there be poverty where there is such wealth of 
mindand heart? And is it possible that J witha 
word, alook, can make him happy? Poor Wil- 
liam! L hope he will be happy.” 

The next morning as she sat at work with her 
mother, a letter was brought her, which she has- 
tily unfolded. Mrs. Raymond looked up from 
her sewing; tears were rolling down Ruth’s 
cheeks, but scarcely had they fallen, before a 
shout of laughter followed, and Ruth absolutely 
hid her face on the table to hide her hysterical 
convulsions, as she handed her the following 
lines, 


“Miss Raymond, 
Was I right in the indications of last 
Am I beloved? Then, I had no au- 
thority to ask the question. I was a poor man, 
struggling for an honorable livelihood. Now I 
have wealth, but what is wealth if the affections 
are poor? Even at this moment, when a sud- 
den reverse of fortune has made me affluent, I 


evening ? 


feel that one answered pulsation from your 
heart would be worth a thousand worlds, You 
will think me dreaming. It seems to me almost 
thatlam, Heaven knows that I shall wish I 
were, without your smiles. Listen to me, and 
answer ; yet oh delay, if the answer be not what 
my soul alone sighs for. On returning from 
our excursion last evening, I found a letter from 
the executor of my maternal uncle, who has 





died, leaving me an immense fortune on the 


easy condition that I take his name. How can 
[ show my devotion better than by laying this 
wealth at your feet? ‘Take it, dearest Miss Ray- 
mond, with a heart that beats only to serve you, 
a hand whose only pride will be to protect you. 
Witt Pipe.” 

Ruth peeped through her fingers at her mo- 
ther, who vainly attempted to preserve her gra- 
vity. 

“T ama fool, mamma, I know I[ am,” said 
Ruth, struggling with her risible tendencies, and 
wiping her tears at the same time, to be such a 
victim ofthe ludicrous. I had no sooner read 
that name, than the idea of Mrs. Ruth Pipe came 
into my head and choked me with laughter. I 
am afraid I was a little in love with William last 
night, he was so eloquent and yet so delicate ; but 
Lamcured. It could not have been love either, 
because, and here she burst into renewed laugh- 
ter, “because if I really had loved—‘a rose by 
any other name,’ &c.—you know, mamma.” 

The hardest task Ruth ever performed, was to 
write a serious answer to that letter, and when 
it was finished, Mrs. Raymond perceived that 
she had listlessly scribbled on a blank sheet of 
paper, in the interim of writing each sentence, 
“ Ruth Pipe!” “ Mrs. Ruth Pipe!” 

Ruth was not in love. 


CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 
Ruth’s Grotto. A Sister’s Love. New Sensations. 
Winter has passed away. The last mimic 
avalanche has glided down the mountains, and 
little rills fall at their feet, whose exhalations, 
tinged with countless hues of beauty, rise up and 
roll off amid cerulean depths. A bird, Ruth 
thinks it is the same that has greeted her for three 
years, sings on her apple tree bough near the 
wall. Ruth is thoughtful with joy, to see the 
snow-drop that peers up in smiles amid the 
waste of her garden. You remember the rus- 
tic bridge leading to the mill. Ruth hastened 
thither with her youngest sister to see what na- 
ture had done there. 
merrily, blades of grass were springing, and the 
rush of waters on the mill-wheel brought back, 
as sounds so often do, sweet memories. Near 
the bridge, a semicircular rock, made and con- 
cealed, too, what Ruth called ber grotto. A ma- 
ple tree slanted from the river bank above it, and 
shrubbery, rising below and around, shut out its 
interior from the very few wanderers who chan- 
ced to visit her father’s grounds. Here she had 
floated her mimic boats, poor girlish efforts, 


The stream was flowing 
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chips with ribbon sails;—here she had brought 
her dolls, placing Miss Beauty on the softest 
moss, and made for the inanimate group an en- 
tertainment of mud puddings. As time advanc- 
ed, she found this spot still more favorable than 
her apple-tree-seat to study and to music; now 
she sought it for reflection. The dry leaves, 
whirled to the enclosure by autumnal winds, 
were piled up within, and placing her little sis- 
ter on a stone at the entrance, too high for her 
to reach herself, she began gathering them up in 
her hands, and throwing them ‘nto the river.— 
Little Rosalie quietly watched her sister’s busy 
motions, and murmuring something like a tune, 


-kept time by knocking her suspenced feet against 


the stone, while Ruth, as she passed from dis- 
tributing her gathered leaves, stole a kiss from 
the child’s white forehead. 

Her labor was nearly completed, when, as 
she stooped to gather up the leaves in the far- 
thest recess, her hand touched something cold, 
and a Jarge black snake reared itself almost to 
her very face, then rapidly sinking and retreat- 
ing, coiled itself near a shrub, where a bed of 
withered leaves yet remained between herself 
and Rosalie. Unconscious of the vicinity of the 
reptile, the child kept on singing her broken 
snatches of infantile tunes, until startled by 
Ruth’s sudden cry of alarm. 

““Run, Rosalie, rum away,” exclaimed she, 
fearing to move, lest the reptile should glide to+ 
wards the child. 

Rosalie looked wonderingly at her sister, but 
moved not. 

“ Go, dear little sister, go away, go away, Ro- 
salie, for God’s sake,” and Ruth’s voice rose’ to 
a shriek of terror, for she dreaded that the snake, 
though fearful of man, might attack the child. 
Rosalie extended her arms to her sister and ceas- 
ed her song. Ruth looked round for some of- 
fensive weapon; none presented itself; the slight 
shrubbery that sprang about the fissures of the 
10ck was all that met her eye; at length one ob- 
ject arrested her attention. Ata jutting point of 
the rock above the serpent, she saw a loose frag- 
ment of stone, and deliberately calculating its 
distance from Rosalie, without thinking of her 
own risk, she decided to attempt the ascent and 
throw it down. Love led her on. With a mo- 
tion as soft as that around the bed ofa dear slum- 
berer, she unfastened her slippers from her feet, 
and clinging, with an almost convulsive grasp, to 
the first slight projection, sprang to a broader 





ledge. Rosalie resumed her song. Ruth looked 
up in doubt; the maple leaned just above her; 
one single step more, and she could reach it with 
her hand, but there was no step; she must spring 
up towards it, or lose her only hope. Rosalie 
stillsang, and her sweet happy notes nerved a 
sister’s love. Planting her foot firmly on the 
ledge, she leapt upward;—the maple branch 
was attained with one hand; a vibratory swing 
brought her body against the top of the rock, she 
bent one instant upon it, then with a spasmodic 
effort threw herself above. Panting, she looked 
below. ‘The snake, disturbed by the rustling, 
began to uncoil. Rosalie sang on. Ruth has. 
tened to the rocky fragment, looked once more 
cautiously below, then thrust both hands against 
it. Itfell. Ruth closed her eyes dizzily. She 
had never harmed a fly before, life was so dear 
to her. She did not look again, but hastened 
down the river bank to the entrance of her 
grotto. The stone had fallen surely. A part 
of the mangled reptile quivered in sight. Rosalie, 
frightened and wondering, held out her arms to 
Ruth, who took the child in her own, nor spake 
a word, nor gave her one caress, until she had 
passed out of sight of the rock; then kissing her 
with tumultuous joy, she threw herself on the 
ground and sobbed aloud. 

That spot, sacred before to Ruth, became 
doubly so now; but it was several days before 
she had courage to visit it, and then witha 
thoughtful, grateful heart she went and paused 
at the entrance. But what a change! the wither- 
ed leaves of autumn were all carefully removed, 
beautiful mosses decorated the rough interior, 
and a bouquet of green-house flowers was thrown 
on her favorite seat. She searched busily 
around ; to common eyes no sign appeared to 
tell the author of this delicate and graceful tri- 
bute to her feelings ; but as she gazed in silence, 
a rich blush rose mantling on her cheek; on and 
on it went over forehead, and neck, and arms; 2 
smile dimpled round her mouth; a sigh, full, 
soft and blissful, rushed up from her heart's 
depths, a dewy brightness glittered on her eyes. 
She took the flowers in her hand, and a thrill 
from their odorous beauty stole through her 
frame. She pressed them to her lips, she mu 
mured a name amid their leaves. There was n0 
witness, no listener; the secret of that throbbing 
heart was all its own. C. G. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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STANZAS. 


«Would you not love a lofty monument and far- 
spread fame? ” 


Praise not for me the towering urn, 

That draws the admiring gazer’s eye ;— 
Dust unto dust will careless turn, 

While these proud pageants multiply. 


Wake not for me the thrilling peal 
Of funeral anthems, full and deep ;— 
No tones of earth the dead can feel, 
Not e’en the sobs of those who weep. 


Strike not for me the poet’s lyre 
To magnify some passing fame ; 
The vaults of death will chill his fire, 
Nor glow at the Pierian flame. 


Careless am I what spot of earth 
Receives this frail and sinking clod; 
Enough, if by a heavenly birth 
I wake to bliss,—a child of God. 
C. G. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
IDLE HOURS—NO. L. 
TWILIGHT. 

How true was the seeming paradox of the old 
Roman, “ Nunquam minus solum quam quum 
solus’*—for in sooth there is no solitude to 
thought. ‘The chainless and immortal mind re- 
cognizes not the limits of the actual, the narrow 
bounds of time and space. The barriers of the 
present it overleaps, and gathered within itself, 
draws from its own vast stores of all the myriad 
thoughts, feelings, emotions, and actions which 
the stern gaoler Memory has so long held locked 
inher prison cells. There is no past to the soul. 
Itcan cause all things to become new. Back- 
ward sweeps its keen vision into the long vista 
of buried time—and the events of years, record- 
edundyingly, stand out in fearful relief and con- 
trast. ‘ 

Tones, as of familiar music, tremble once more 
upon our rapt sense, and strings whose harmony 
we deemed was gone, and forever, beyond the 
touch of the most skilful hand te renew, awake 
once more unto their accustomed melody. The 
soul is moved again as in days gone by. Are 
we then alone? Is there solitude to us because 
no tangible form is before us, because there is no 
Visible reality present to correspond with the 
image so fully impressed upon the mental mir- 
tor? Not so—the universe is around and with- 
inus—even now, at this calm and bewitching 
hour, when the brilliant azure of day melts by 
imperceptible degrees into the sober grey livery 
of twilight, save where yonder telltale blush upon 


—_—_—, 


a 
Never less alone than when alone. 





the west points out the couch of the departed 


sun. His ministering vassals, the clouds, those 
chamberlains of his angust court, have seen him 
to his rest—they cluster still around his gorgeeus 
bed of state—while one by one the meek and 
gentle stars peep forth from their lurking places, 
with Hesperus, their leader, at their head, and 
steal fitful and imtermitting glances upon the 
earth, reposing in the sanctity of the evening 
hour, until even the most timid and modest 
sparkler of them all has taken her place in the 
innumerable array, upon the vault which bridges 
heaven. ‘The winds are hushed to their eve- 
ning rest,” or but faintly sigh in the gently wav- 
The 


hum of busy toil in the crowded city has ceased. 


ing treetops which cradle them to sleep. 


No sound ungrateful to the ear breaks upon the 
charm of quietness—except the musical chime 
ofthe distant bells, as they signal the passing 
hours, or the low murmur of the waters as they 
glide in melody by yonder mill. 

There is a magic in the power of this scene 
upon the chafed and anxious spirit which but in- 
creases with every recurring day. 
soothed to 


Passion is 
a momentary repose—the mental 
storm is wooed into stillness as ocean sleeps after 
the rough breathings of the tempest. The spirit 
is bathed in the twilight joy which embraces the 
world without and sinks most happily away into 
undefined and indefinable enjoyment. Then does 
it feel its consciousness of a higher origin, doubt 
and anxiety roll away—it grasps with one out- 
stretched hand upon past ages, and reaches forth 
with the other to unimagined cycles of future 
time. The dull grave no longer withholds from 
us the loved of former years—their voices min- 
gle in the air around us, their souls are with 
ours, and we feel ajoy unutterable, yet not un- 
mingled with a sense of fear as we recognize 
their presence. Changes are forgotten—the 
freshness of departed happiness is renewed—the 
spring and buoyancy of first impressions return. 
he distant voyager across the far and rolling 
sea is present to our mind’s eye—the heart leaps 
forth to own its kindred, and clasps again the 
object of its dear regard. 

The mind then too passes out of the narrow 
and oft trodden circle of its own experience.— 
Imagination and history combine to render us 
familiar with, and as it were spectators of those 
times and events which have been hallowed by 
classic touch. 

The song of the peasant in tuneful Arcady 
echoes for us among the woods of Lyceus; the 
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Doric pipe trills in eadence with the voices of the 

shepherds; or the Parthenon stands before us 
in primal majesty, ere yet the ruthless hand of 
the invader had marred one touch of the chisel 
on its glorious frieze, or the protecting deity of 
fair Athens, the warrior goddess, had been hurled 
from her unmoved pedestal. We hear the thun- 
der of the orator, swaying the fickle populace as 
waves the harvest to and fro, beneath the wes 

tern wind that sweeps you “dark blue sea.”— 
The stern Spartans live again for us, Thermo- 
pyle again resounds with their shout as the Per- 
sian scatters before them. 'The scene changes— 
the scarce hardened walls of the infant mistress 
of the world are present to us, the rude and toil- 
ing crowd labour for us in the foundation of the 
eternal city. ‘‘'Time, war, the Hun and flood, 
and fire’ have not yet dealt upon her pride.— 
The long files of the fierce race who won the 
world start up before us. ‘The crowded forum, 
the slow and laden pomp of the laurelled and 
triumphing dictator as it wheels up the ascent 
to the marble capitol—we witness all—the wild 
fancy of Pythagoras is reduced to actual expe- 
rience, and all that has ever existed in the wide 
history of the changing earth, becomes a part of 
us. ‘These are ours—the hoards whither the 
mind can turn with a certainty of possession, 
where the dreams of the present or the vain 
hopes of the future, alike unsubstantial and un- 
real, have ceased to awaken its sympathies. Of 
the past, we are secure. And if there be a time 
more fitting than another to recall the mind to 
communion with itself, itis such a one as this. 
The city lies outstretched Lefore us—in the dim 
haze building after building is vanishing into in- 
distinctness, but on the tall spires which point 
like index fingers up into the vast ether, lingers 
still the kiss of dying daylight—the vanes burn 
and glitter, while all below is sombre and dim. 
The influence of the hour is felt over all nature. 
The broad and placid river sleeps unruffled and 
calm asa dreamless child. The forest trees on 
its farther bank gaze down upon their image re- 
flected there as stately and fair as themselves, 
the very moss upon their mighty branches is mo- 
tionless and untrembling. The pale blueevapour 
rises in a delicate spiral peacefully up j the 
silent air, until its tint becomes invisible, and it 
iningles unseen with the untroubled atmosphere. 
Allis peace, but the quiet of the scene may not 
long endure; a breeze springs up from its re- 
pose, sweeps across the fair face of the river, and 
the images disappear from the rougheried sur- 





face ; the clouds, like loiterers, seem determined 
to make amends for their sloth, and scud across 
the heavens in unseemly guise ; the stars are 
veiled from view, and darkness covers at onee 
the whole panorama late so fair. A. 





e ——— 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN GEORGIA. 

Georgia, whose destinies promise to be among 
the mightiest of any State in the Union, has late. 
ly aroused herself to exertions in the cause of 
Female Education, worthy of her commanding 
position. She has presented a noble exemple, 
which may be safely followed by her sisters in 
the Union. Among the institutions recently es. 
tablished within her borders, “ Tur Groreu Fy. 
mate Cotixce” holds a distinguished place. It 
originated and has been brought into action 
chiefly, if not entirely, by the patronage of the 
Methodist denomination. Yet there is no reason 
to believe that it will be conducted under exclu- 
sive or sectarian influences, however deep and 
earnest the religious principles, or lofty and pure 
the morals, which will invariably be inculcated. 
The Rose takes great pleasure in extending the 
circulation of the following Prospectus, which 
commemorates so interesting an event in the 
vrogress of American civilizatiou. We leam 
that nearly three hundred thousand dollars have 
been secured or pledged to establish funds for 
this excellent institution. 

“TO THE PUBLIC. 


THE GEORGIA FEMALE COLLEGE. 





The building for this Institution, the most airy, 
spacious, and splendid, perhaps, of any in the 
State of Georgia; containing seventy-two rooms, 
with ample space for at least two hundred board- 
ers, is now almost completed. It stands ona 
beautiful eminence, overlooking the City of Ma- 
con, and will be opened for public instruction, 
on the first day of January, 1839. It will be un- 
der the charge of the Rev. George F. Pierce, (s0 
well known in the State of Georgia,) as Presi- 
dent, and who will reside in the Institution, as- 
sisted by an able and eflicient faculty, and from 
whom the pupils consigned to their care, will no 
doubt receive a practical and complete education, 
In the college will be taught not only the whole 
course of English Letters and Science, but also 
vocal and instrumental Music, Drawing and 
-ainting, together with the Latin, Greek, French, 
Spanish, and Italian Languages ; and last, though 
not least, there will be in operation, a system of 
Domestic Economy, by which the young ladies, 
under the direction of experienced teachers, will 
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be enabled and required to prepare, and keep in 
good order, all their own clothing, thereby avoid- 
ing milliner’s bills while at school, and at the 
same time preparing themselves creditably to do 
this work for themselves and families, in future 
life. The great object of the Trustees will be, 
ty make the course of studies practical and mo- 
ral, as well as literary, thereby rendering the 
pupils that may pass through this Institution, the 
comfort and pride of all associated with them in 
after years. It is contemplated that the fixed 
expense of each pupil will be about two hundred 
and fifty dollars perannum. The sum will cover 
the expenses for the use of a room, for eating? 
and tuition fees, of every description; or in other 
words for the use of a room and eating, $150, 
and for tuition of every description $100. The 
parents of pupils will have to furnish their own 
rooms with such furniture as they deem neces- 
sary: or if required, it will be done by the facul- 
ty and charged in their bills. This last expense 
ismore nominal than real, as, on leaving, the 
furniture can always be sold to the next occu- 
pant for nearly its original cost. 

The Trustees are desirous to ascertain what 
the probable number of pupils will be, at the 
opening of the Institution, and for this purpose, 
earnestly request all persons intending to send, 
to signify it by letter, addressed to Col. E. Ham- 
ilton, (post paid) at Macon, as soon as may be 
convenient. ‘The Board will meet in the city of 
Macon, on the 29th of November, at which time 
they wish to have this information before them, 
as they then expect to fill the remaining offices, 
and make the final arrangements for opening the 
College on the first day of January, 1839. We 
will merely further add, that although it is very 
desirable, and earnestly recommended, that the 
pupils be boarded in the college building, yet the 
rule is not imperative, and parents preferring to 
do so, have the privilege of boarding their daugh- 
ters within the city or Vineville, both of which 
are sufficiently convenient. 

The friends of this Institution will have ex- 
pended, of their private funds, in its erection 
and outfit, considerably more than fifty thousand 
dollars, without expecting any other return or 
benefit, than that which every other citizen of 
the country may receive. Their object has been 
the public good, and now with confidence and 
Pleasure, they offer its treasures to the rising 
generation of their beloved countrywomen. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 


Lovick Pierce, Agent.” 
Macon, Sept. 18. 





As an additional symptom of the state of things 
in Georgia, the Rose has just reeeived a good- 
sized pamphlet, printed in Columbus, being the 
annual catalogue of the ‘“ Brownwoop CuLLE- 
GIATE INsTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG 
Lapies.”’ This Institution, it is believed, is sup- 
ported entirely by the enterprise of a private in- 
dividual, Dr. R. C. Brown, who formerly kept a 
flourishing Academy for young ladies, near Mil- 
ledgeville. Five teachers appear to be employed 
in its management. The Catalogue presents the 
names and residences of one hundred young |!a- 
dies from Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. The 
following “‘ Observations”’ at the close will fur- 
nish some idea of the scale on which our sister 
State conducts these institutions. 

“ Assistants will be employed for 1839, in pro- 
portion to the number of pupils. 

The Institution will be open to the inspection 
of all interested in the cause of education, any 
day of the session. 

Attached to the Institute are a Chemical and 
Philosophical Apparatus and a good Library. 
Brownwood is situated on a beautiful eminence, 
amidst delightful scenery, about two miles from 
La Grange, and may fairly compete with any 
place in the world for healthfulness and adapta- 
tion to the objects of Literary and Moral Im- 
provement. 

The Proprietor has erected a splendid house 
one hundred and ten feet in length, containing 
twenty-nine apartments, liberally furnished for 
the accommodation and comfort of pupils. 

The Academy, situated about one hundred 
yards from the house, consists of a spacious edi- 
fice well adapted to the purposes of instruction, 
comprising, in addition to the Recitation Hall, 
two separate apartments for the Library, and 
Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 

A commodious suite of rooms are set apart for 
Musical Instruction, and furnished with a good 
number of Pianos, for practice and instruction, 
and Vocal as well as Instrumental Music is taught 
on the most approved principles,” 

Then comes a list of Text Books used at the 
school. Read it and ponder, ye Northern and 
Central brethren and sisters, whose ideas of the 
civilization of Georgia and the frontiers conform 
to the experience of fifty or sixty years ago. 
Read it, also, ye haughty specimens of the mas- 
culine gender, and tremble at the prospect that 
your dominion over the realms of science and 
literature is to be divided and shared by the 
“weaker members.” But read it and rejoice, 
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all ye lovers of domestic peace and improve- 
ment, at the thought that ye are to have intelli- 
gent companions for life, who will adorn and dig- 
nify your homes, and render them more interest- 
ing than the tavern, the gaming table, or the 
race ground, and who will know how to appre- 
ciate your own advancement in intellectual ex- 
cellence, and give to your children those happy 
lights and impulses which will secure the best 
interests of coming generations. 
“Text Books used in Brownwood Institute. 

Ingersol’s Grammar, Smith’s ditto, Smith's 
Pickett’s New Expositor, Good- 
ridge’s United States, Woodbridge’s and Wil- 
lard’s Geography, Butler’s Classical Geography, 
Butler’s Ancient Atlas, Lempriere’s Classical Dic- 
tionary, Tytler’s Ancient and Modern History, 


Arithmetic, 


Pope’s Homer, Hedge’s Logic, Jameson’s Rhe- 
toric, Abercrombie’s Mental Philosophy, Com- 
stock’s Natural Philosophy, Comstock’s Chem- 
istry, Wilkins’ Astronomy, Lincola’s Botany, 
Eaton’s Botany, Colburn’s Algebra, Playfair’s 


Euclid. 


Greek and Latin Books. —Gould’s Adams’ La- 
tin Grammar, Greek Testament, Mair’s Syntax, 
Jacob’s Latin Reader, Cicero, Virgil, Ains- 


worth’s Dictionary. 


French Books.—¥asy Lessons in French, Bol- 
mar’s Colloquial Phrases, Lavizac’s Grammar, 
Nugent's Dictionary, L’Amie des Enfants, Tele- 


maque, Voltaire’s Charles XI[th.” 


There is likewise an ORNAMENTAL DEPART- 
MENT, in which are taught Music, Drawing and 


Painting. 


Besides the abovementioned establishments, 
we have heard of an excellent Female School in 
Washington, Georgia, containing about one hun- 


dred pupils, and conducted by a very accom- 
plished and capable young lady. The best teach- 
secured from the most cele- 


ers are constantly 


brated Normal Schools at the North, and report 
goes even so far as to declare, that the Latin and 
Greek classics here meet with as successful vota- 
ries under the gentlest discipline, as were ever 


turned out beneath the birch of an Ascham or a 


Busby. 


There are also admirable Female Seminaries 
of education in Augusta, Savannah, and several 


other towns in Georgia. 


To those who may be disposed to wonder at 
this state of things in a comparatively frontier 
region, it may be observed, as at least a partial ex- 
planation of the fact, that a large portion of the 
emigrants who settled in Georgia and Alabama, 





proceeded from the bosoms of some of the most 
enlightened and refined families in the more 
northern parts of the Confederacy—that the com. 
mercial and agricultural resources of those states 
have, of late years, caused an immense flood of 
wealth to rollin upon every corner of their do- 
mains—and that a pure and generous rivalry 
among the Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyte- 
rian denominations has aroused everywhere so 
commanding a religious influence, as to turn the 
attention of the people towards the higher wants 
and destinies of humanity, and by consequence 
to interest them effectually in the all-important 
Mibject of EDUCATION. 

This article can be no more appropriately 
concluded than by extracting a few burning 
stanzas from a Prize Ode by Judge Charlton of 
Savannah, recently ‘published ‘in the Augusta 
Mirror. 


GEORGIA. 


My native State !—my cherish’d home! 
Hallow’d alike by smile and tear, 
May Glory o’er thee build her dome, 
And Fame her temples rear; 
I love thee for the burning sky, 
"Neath which my feet have ever trod; 
I love thee for the forms that lie, 
Cold, cold beneath thy sod. 


Oh, gladly do I see the light, 
That hovers round thy fortunes now ; 
The spirit, that must soon unite 
Thy sea, and mountain’s brow; 
The iron ties, that soon will bind, 
In one indissoluble band, 
Place unto place, and mind to mind, 
Within thy wide-spread land! 


Art thou not bless’d, my cherish’d home? 
Thy sons are true—thy daughters fair; 
From mountain’s crest to ocean’s foam, 
Thy land is free from care ; 
Wealth glitters in thy golden mines, 
Health lives amid thy hills of blue, 
Religion’s light above thee shines, 
And Plenty smiles here too. 


Aye! there are hearts within thy land, 
“As warm, and brave, and pure and free, 
Asthrobb’d among the Spartan band 
Of old THERMOPYLZ ; 
And like that band, should foes invade, 
To seek thy rights from thee to tear, 
Thy sons will lift the sheathless blade, 
And bid them come, who dare! 


My native State! my cherish’d home! 
Hallow’d alike by smile and tear, 
May Glory o’er thee build her dome, 
And Fame her temples rear; 
One hope is to my heart most dear, 
One boon at Fortune’s hand I crave, 
Fate made me date my being here, 





Let Fate make here my grave! 
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THE WISH. 


[sat in a roseate bower, 

Where the sunbeams came flickering through, 
And shone upon leaflet and flower, 

As they silently stood in the dew. 


The spirits of Pleasure and Hope 
Flew by upon glittering wings, 

Fresh blossoms seemed gently to ope, 
And wakened all beautiful things. 


I caught the fair sprites by the wing, 
And vowed they should never depart, 

’Till they promised an answer to bring 
To the wish in my Caroline’s heart. 


They stopped and debated awhile 
As I made their light pinions seeure ;— 
“ Her wish is all granted,” they said witha smile, 
“For we know it is noble and pure.” 
C. G. 





THE PRUNING KNIFE. 
REMARKS 
ON THE 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 42. 


This number justifies well the title and preten- 
sions of the Foreign Quarterly. The face of the 
earth, as it were, is swept for materials of the 
grand literary panorama. Germany contributes 
her metaphysics and theology, together with her 
pleasant antiquarian and profound classical re- 
searches—France, her Royal Memoirs, her 
Naval Romances, and her Diplomatic Reminis- 
cences—the United States, their philological 
learning, and lighter literature—Holland, her 
poetry and novels—and Italy, her recent 
Historical Tales, to compose the diversified pic- 
ture. Let us throw a few glances at the instruc- 
tive spectacle ; catch, if we can, some valuable 
ideas from this landscape of the whole human 
mind—and estimate the merits-of the different 
pencils that have brought it before us. 

Religious Literature of Germany.—Not a very 
satisfactory paper. The writer is acute but 
flighty. He is as incoherent, wild, and welter- 
ing, as the system of metaphysics and theology 
which he undertakes to examine. His style fre- 
quently reminds us of the Carlyle and Emerson 
School. 





Professing to feel after some strange 
and novel truth, he leaves his readers to flounder 
in darker doubt than ever. Imagine a man say- 
ing a great many smart, keen, witty, good things, 
and yet not exactly knowing what he is about, 
or what it all means, and you will have a pretty 
correct idea of this reviewer. To use his own 
¢xpression, he writes and thinks “ without a sta- 





phrase 


ble organization.” He has another 


which describes himself exactly—* the harlequin 
This 


school of writers profess a great abiuiorrence for 


glitter of agreat wit and a clever writer.” 


all sorts of Cant; yet they have as much of it as 
other people. For instance, who is not wearied 
with hearing them talk of “a deep, reverent, all- 
&e. 


rhis writer, moreover, is very dogmatic, 


embracing svirit of love,” “a true man,” 
c&e ? 
although none so severe against dogmatism, and 
exclusive, while himself denouncing exclusive- 
ness. He undertakes with no little arrogance to 
decide on the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
although his decision would probably dissatisfy 
every existing denomination in Christendom. 
On the whole, he is a very improper critic for 
such subjects as he has here undertaken to write 
upon, and we wish the conductors of the For- 
eign Quarterly had put the article into other 
hands. On so important and solemn a concern 


as that of which he treats, we want a serious 
man, to give us clear and distinct views about the 
religion of Germany, and nota string of flippant 
witticisms. Besides all this, his article seems to 
have been written in two different moods, or for 


He 


begins with a tremendous burst of artillery 


aught we can tell, by two different persons. 


against German metaphysics and _ theology, 
which he represents as a sert of diabolical chaos, 
producing nothing but monstrous shapes and 
agonizing doubts. At length he discovers that 
these same systems are not so very diabolical 
after all, but that a mighty vein of piety, truth, 
and light will be found to run through them. 
May beso. But we assure the writer, that he 
has not caused the light to glimmer out of the 
chaos, and we wait for further revelation. 

Queen Hortense.—An agreeable article in every 
The 


another to the many books, which introduce 


respect. Memoirs which it reviews add 
the public to a domestic acquaintance with the 
Buonaparte family, in the times of their highest 
glory and their sudden downfal. Apart from 
her royalty, and her connexion with that family, 
there is nothing particularly interesting in Queen 
Hortense. 

Chinese and Egyptian Writing —This paper 
reviews a dissertation on the Chinese language 
by our learned countryman Du Ponceau of 
Philadelphia. Occasion is first taken to pay a 
compliment to Americaand American literature ; 
a practice which seems to be getting rather 
The Reviewer, how- 
ever, immediately joins issue with Dr. Du 


fashionable in England. 
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Ponceau on the subject of his essay. -Our com- 
patriot had denied and assailed a long established 
opinion, which is, that the Chinese characters, 
such as we see on tea-chests, &c. are the repre- 
sentatives only of ideas, and not of the words of 
the Chinese language. The arguments on both 
sides are extremely ingenious, and close-run. 


thank him for his refreshing entertainment after 
our toilsome journey with his immediate pre- 
decessor. The subject is a continued account 
of those old songs, fables, and superstitions, 
which have furnished such a succession of agree- 
able articles in this Review. 
Chateaubriand—Spain.—C hateaubriand’s pre- 


pao Sma, 


tensions as a diplomatist are sifted and exposed, 
and an attack is afterward made on the present 


But certainly, the Foreign Quarterly is unfortu- 
nate in its philological writers, ‘The very ap- 


ere a 


Be 








proach to that department of speculation seems 
to becloud their power of expression. , Itcannot 
be the subject itself, for other writers on philol- 
ogy, and particularly Dr, Du Ponceau, are as 
transparent as day-light in their statements and 
arguments. The style of Du Ponceau isall light, 
clearness and facility; that of his reviewer is as 
tough, dry, and impenetrable as an oak knot. 
You have to read his articles as a stone-hewer 
works on a rock, knocking off one fragment 
of thought after another witha heavy sledge-ham- 
mer. On some points, he seems indeed to have 
the advantage of his opponent, and mows down 
his arguments as a scythe mows down the grass. 
Yet in the main subject, Du Ponceau appears to 
have taken strong ground. At all events, there 
was something intrepid in his enterprising to 
overthrow a doctrine, which has long been held 
by the most eminent Chinese scholars in Europe, 
and especially by the Chinese themselves. We 
see that it costs the reviewer the utmost efforts of 
his mighty logic and erudition to maintain his 
position, and one almost fancies large drops of 
perspiration standing on his brow, Right or 
wrong, Dr. Du P, shakes him to the centre of 
his soul. In effect, after fairly weighing their 
arguments, one finds it difficult to decide between 
them; and until some new considerations are 
introduced, we apprehend it must still remain 
in equilibrio whether the Chinese characters repre- 
sent ideas in the mind, or words on the tongue. 
The reviewer’s concluding remarks upon 
Egypt are very interesting. Laying aside his 
pen of ebon-obscurity, he becomes as eloquent 
as he is profound. Is not another writer at work 
in this portion of the article?’ He probes and 
tries the claims of Egypt to her long established 
reputation for intellectual pre-eminence. He 
concludes that much of her fame in this respect 
is deceptive and unsubstantial, and that with all 
her splendid monuments that still exist, “ Egypt 
is ope mighty and magnificent Liz !” . 
Grimm’s German Mythology.—Here is a strait- 
forward, pleasant, intelligible writer, and we 








conduct of the British Government with respect 
to Spain. The writer’s favorite policy is abso- 
lute non-interference and non-alliance with any 
of the continental governments. 

Dutch Literature—The marshes of Holland 
boast their Parnassus! And here are a few 
flowers plucked from its sides. We have some 
creditable extracts from recent Dutch novels and 
poems. The following translation fron one of 
them exhibits considerable powe?, being, in fact, 
almost as effective and impressive as a picce of 
sculpture. ‘The subject is the well-known inci- 
dent of the serpents strangled by the infant 
Hercules ‘ 


See, yon bright shield flings back the torch’s shine, 
W here in Thebes’ kingly halls, two youths recline ; 
How fair the blush that tints each cheek of rose! 
How calm, how solt, the spell their slumber throws! 
Sleep on in peace, fair boys, till earth again 
Glows in the glories of the solar reign— —_. 

* * * * 
Two glossy snakes crawl in, athirst for blood, 
Glide on the floor, and seek their human food ; 
With eyes of darting flame, heads reared on high, 
And fangs that threaten doom’d mortality ; 
Mocking the Epidaurian leech-god’s skill 
They come, dread instruments of Juno’s will. 

*¥ * * 
One shrieks and flies, and round the buckler clings: 
With bolder heart the elder boy upsprings : 
Nervous and iron-strong, he turns, where they 
Approach by stealthy coils, athirst for prey ; 
Grasps each huge neck, and views their writhing length, 
Serene as godhead, playing with their strength. 
Vain all their wrath those folds to disengage ; 
The might that holds them masters their wild rage, 
Shout—the child triumphs !—wearied and out-done 
The grasping monsters yield ; the strife is won; 
Powerless, outstretched, supine, they grasp for breath: 
He holds them, strains them, casts them off, in death. 


Italian Novels.—Very, very slender affairs. 

French Naval Romances.—There occurs in 
this article a lofty compliment to the genius of 
our American Cooper, which might comfort him 
amidst the present storm of opprobrium that at 
present blows from every quarter upon him, 
were it not for the disparaging criticisms that 
immediately follow, We subjoin both branches 
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of the critic’s award, stopping for a moment to 
admire the new instance of British magnanimnity 
What is 
the world coming to, when Englishmen speak 
thus in reference to Americans? 


exhibited in the opening paragraph. 


“Ttwas witha wonder,therefore,scarcely inferior 
to that which attended the mortifying intelligence 
of our first defeats on our favorite element, that the 
British public found our transatlantic brethren 
equally prompt and successful in their rivalry of 
our favorite branch of literature also: the Hor- 
net, the Constitution, &e. were not, in their 
way, more productive of astounding disclosures 
of rival strength, than were, in another form, 
the Spy, the Pilot, and the Last of the Mohicans ; 
and in both cases the national vanity like that of 
Mrs. Primrose in the Vicar of Wakefield, at her 
daughter’s dancing, comforted itself by whisper- 
ing with at least as much of jealousy as approba- 
tion, ‘that though the little chit did it so cleverly, 
all the steps were stolen from herself.’ 

“Tt was not until after the public mind had 
been led by numerous passages in the poems of 
Byron to nautical scenes, and prepared to enter 
into and enjoy them, that the full development 
of their fascination met its eye. Bred in the 
American navy, and evidently no ordinary lover 
ofhis gallant profession, nor an ordinary ob- 
server of its details and vicissitudes, Mr. Cooper 
may be justly styled the creator of the maritime 
novel, the type of one phase of literature and 
human feeling. The general reluctance and 
ignorant dislike felt by the many for a mode of 
life so utterly distinct from all their ideas and 
habits, strengthened by total unacquaintance with 
the nautical vocabulary, all disappeared before 
the hand of the master. 'The storm, that before 
had, in every relation, been the object of fear 
and avoidance to the mind, now lost its terrors, 
and became rather the point of attraction and 
subject of our wishes, as affording an agreeable 
excitement;—a mere obstacle the more in the 
conduct of the story, and, like all the rest, to be 
surmounted by the personages of tie tale—a foil 
torender human skill and courage more con- 
spicuously triumphant at the end. 

* Perhaps none of those who have hitherto 
essayed their talents in this class of composition, 
were so fitted as Cooper to effectuate this diver- 
sionin public taste. With a thorough knowl- 
edge of the details, there is blended in him a 
power of acute observation and perception of 
external circumstances, and an unwearying fond- 
ness for displaying every variety of atmospheric 





change or marine difficulty, as met and obviated 
by a corresponding exertion of nautical science 
and firmness. As the wind shifts and chops, the 
reader learns in succession the power of every 
sail, the use of every rope, the object of every 
distinct man@uvre; the knowledge and experi- 
ence of the pilot, lavishly called into action, 
bears the vessel in safety along the imminent 
edge of a reef or quicksand, over shallow or 
rocky bottoms, and through dangerous shoal- 
water, with every shift and risk of tides and cur- 
rents into the safe soundings of a deep channel; 
a chase displays the vessels going large, off the 
wind, hoisting, reefing, or shaking out, under 
press of sail, or shifting ; the engagement brings 
out all the nice points of wind, weathergage, and 
lee-shores, hauling in, raking, broadsides, and 
boarding. 'Thereader and the author go through 
all the manceuvres together, and share the toils, 
anxieties, and success of the crews; nor is it the 
author’s fault if we are not speedily as skilful as 
himself, for he has brought us, not only a new 
pleasure, but a new science to heighten it. 

“The very forte of Mr. Cooper is, however, too 
often his foible. He is too apt to forget that there 
must be an end to even excitement, that his 
readers are not familiar with his technicalities, 
and that we soon cease to feel an interest when 
we cease to understand. Farther, whilst that 
which is novel is unintelligible to the landsman, 
to the sailor, though intelligible, it is not novel. 
With winds, waves, and vessels, Mr. Cooper has 
the might and sympathies of poetry, but beyond 
these he has, unfortunately, little power. His 
genius is for the tangible, both in action and sen- 
sation; of abstract feeling he has scarcely an idea 
in hisworks. Unrivalled in physical, he has little 
or no moral development; his personages have 
no intellect, but what gets them into or out of 
danger. He has no wit, no probability of tale, 
no common sense of conduct, no pathos, and 
little hiimour. His romantic portions are gen- 
erally bad in taste and tone, his land scenes in- 
effective; his heroines mawkish and monoton- 
ous, unreflecting and forward. His plots are 
impossible and thread-bare, the action never pro- 
ceeds, but the characters are discussing to infini- 
ty matters of no consequence whatever. The 
author is unfortunate too, we think, in applying 
and shaping his narrative and conversations to 
certain and peculiar objects not absolutely with- 
in the scope of the story; and his benevolent en- 
deavours to improve his countrymen at home, 
are brought too prominently forward, instead of 
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being veiled ty his satire: nor are his sneering 
atttacks upon religious establishments and forms 
either in better taste or better managed. ‘There 
is nothing like strength or condenseness of phrase 
in his works. Even on the sea, though we can- 
not profess to be equal judges with Mr. Cooper 
in their relative value in the American service, 
we doubt whether an English commander would 
risk and lose a vessel, like the Ariel, for the sake 
of a friend and lieutenant.” 

An account is then given of the Naval Roman- 
ces of Eugene Sue, a popular French writer, and 


his peculiar qualities are compared with those of 


Marryatt and Cooper. The extracts from his 
works are quite striking. 

Phenician Inscriptions.—Interesting and eru- 
dite. An important point seems to be getting 
more and more established, that there was almost 
if not quite a perfect identity between the ancient 
Pheenician and Hebrew languages. Guided by 
the light of this hypothesis, the reviewer is en- 
abled, in conjunction with other writers, to do 
something with the exceedingly few materials 
which antiquity has transmitted out of Pheenician 
existence. But the usual spell of philological 
criticism in this Review hangs over him. He 
oracles, not writes. He hints at some new con 
jecture about the Phasnicians, and about the true 
origin of letters, with as much caution and mys- 
tery as if the whole world stood ready to tar and 
feather him for the suggestion. How provoking 
that a hedge of thorns and brambles is planted at 
the very portal of science, by one of its own able 
votaries! How annoying that yonhave to study 
a piece of pure English, your own dear mother 
tongue, as you doa specimen of hard German 


Latin ! _S. G. 





A well-informed writer in the Courier advan- 
ces a number of cogent arguments and facts 
against the opinion that interments in city ceme- 
teries are dangerous. He even maintains the 
very plausible assertion that the open spaces they 
present, by keeping up a free circulation of air, 
are more beneficial than the contrary. On 
this subject it ought to be known that the earth 
has an antiseptic or purifying quality. It is to 
be hoped that no sudden impression, entertained 
without the most solid and ample grounds, will 
cause the destruction of those endeared, conse- 
crated, ornamental and convenient appendages 
to our city churches. 


The Mayor of Charleston has just published 
an elaborate reply to the above-mentioned writer, 
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THE LOVER’S DIFFERENT MOODS ; 
Or Woman, as seen through the two ends of the Telescope, 
WOMAN’S LOVE. 


Oh! woman’s love is like a flower 

That buds and blossoms for an hour; 

Or it may charm us for a day ; 

But ah! too soon it will decay. 

’Tis as a plant that fertile blows, 

When summer’s warmest sunshine glows; 
But when the autumn winds appear, 

’T will droop and fall, and disappear. 


’Tis like a north-star to the soul, 
Beaming down gladness from the pole; 
But— when Hope lives upon its ray, 

It folds its veil, and shrinks away. 


Oh! woman’s love, it rends apart 
The fondest fibres of the heart; 
It sports with life,—it rifles youth, 
And makes a laughing-stock of truth, 
HAROLD. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 


Dear woman’s love,—what voice so weak, 
That will not all its beauties speak ; 

’Tis as the beacon of our life, 

That guides us through our stormy strife. 
Sweet woman’s love—it hath a power 

To sooth our spirits’ darkest hour; 

It pours a balm upon the soul 

That can its wildest rage control. 


Pure woman’s love,—it turns away 
The galling word, that else might slay; 
Around her charms it casts a veil, 

Too white. and spotless to assail. 


Fond woman’s love,—at death’s own door, 
It rushes,—lingers to adore ; 

The bed of anguish bars it not; 

It is its fondest, chosen spot. 


Oh! woman’s love,—not e’en the grave 
Can make her heart its vanquish’d slavo ; 
Twill hover round that sacred ground, 
And firm till death will there be found. 


Savannah. HAROLD. 


= 








OBITUARY. 
[BY REQUEST. ] 

[ The following tribute to the late Mr. Hamil- 
ton first appeared in the columns of the N. Y. 
Evening Star. It has been republished in many 
Northern and Southern Journals, and is now 
inserted in the Rose with certain authentic cor- 
rections. ] 

To the Editor of the Evening Star.— 

Once a citizen of South Carolina, and an in- 
habitant of Charleston, and indulging in the sym- 
pathy which you have have expressed in relation 
to the shroud which has encompassed that afflict 
ed City—a City so distinguished for its generous 
hospitalities and noble charities, but now doomed 
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to sustain the chastening hand of God 


—I trust; If God bad spared his life, he was surely des- 


these few remarks will not be unacceptable, | tined to lead in the strong impulse just given to 


elicited as they are by your late feeling allusion 
to the death of a most interesting youth, of that 
place, by the fatal epidemic, whose inhospitable 
fiat, during the past summer, has consigned 


those who were estranged to its climate to a sad | 


and eternal banishment. 

The great moral of the uncertainty oflife is best 
taught by individual rather than general pictures 
ofmortality. When the javelin of the destroyer 
is thrown with ruthless and unerring aim into 
the happy group of a fond and amiable domestic 
circle, and strikes a victim in the midst of the 
warm affections of his friends, in the bloom of 
youth, and that bloom covered with the’ glorious 
fruits of an assured and useful manhood—when 
this victim is one to whom this world holds forth 
not alone its highest promises, but its most auspi- 
cious realizations,;—when he cannot be taken 
hence without uprooting the very fibres of the 
heart—when this picture comes with all its deep- 
ening shades over the mind, we must indeed be 
lostin the inscrutable mysteries of Providence, 
if we did not find in the consolations of his word, 
the hope that elsewhere and forever we are to 
look for the solution and the balm of those dispen- 
sations which are most difficult to be explained, 
and hardest to be borne. 

Allow me, in a few words, to make an applica- 
tion of these reflections to a death, to which, as I 
have before remarked, you recently and feelingly 
alluded. Circumstances of an interesting do- 
mestic character gave me an opportunity of 
knowing much of James Hamilton, jr-, (the 
eldestson of Gen. Hamilton, of Charleston, 8. C.) 
whose death by the yellow fever, at that place, 
occurred on the 10th of October, as you have too 
truly announced. 

There perhaps never existed a young man 
who had more to live for than this estimable 
youth, if the value of life depends on the virtues 
and temper which we bring to the discharge of 
its duties—for well might it be said that the 
equanimity of his was never disturbed by the 
Violence of a single passion. Free from “envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness ;”’ amia- 
ble, cheerful, firm, confiding, generous and 
brave; the attractive modesty of his nature was 
thrown like a finished drapery over those delight- 
fal qualities which endeared him to the commu- 
nity in which he ran so bright, yet, alas! so brief 
acourse. 


| 
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the commercial prosperity of Charleston and 
the South. For he was not alone educated to 
the business of a merchant as a mere matter of 
trade, but was instructed in its higher relations 
The 


basis of his education rested on those solid and 


as an enlightened and liberal profession. 


deep laid classical adornments to which the 
honors he won at the college from which he 
graduated bore testimony. With such a foun- 
dation, he passed three years of his life in com- 
mercial establishments of the first respectability, 
and the most extended business, in the cities of 
Hamburg, Havre, and Liverpool, where his in- 
telligence and devotion to his occupation, earn- 
ed for him the firm confidence and subsequently 
the valuable correspondence of his patrons. 
He returned but two years since, master of the 
three languages, besides his vernacular tongue, 
which are most in use in the commercial inter- 
course of Europe, and thoroughly instructed in 
all the detailsofa finished merchant. Within a 
brief twelvemonth he commenced his career in 
the city of his affections and residence, and was 
shooting forward with the bright speed of a 


journeying star, exciting universal confidence, 


admiration and esteem, when suddenly cut short 


inhis bright career, he has fallen!| The grave 
has now set its seal on the pulsations of bis 
gentle spirit—on the progress of his useful and 
honorable life. It has snatched him from the 
parents who idolized, the relations who loved, 
and the friends who esteemed him. Alas! what 
an affecting moral does this unfold of the uncer- 
tainty of life! Could no victim have sufficed to 
of death would 
have been the extinction of the miseries of exis- 
tence? No. Such bright and sunny marks are 
ever selected to tell us where we are, what we 


? 


whom the “ cold obstructions’ 


are, and whither we must all go, in the appoint- 
ment ofa Power wise, omnipotent, mercifal and 
just. 
«Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days ; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise. 
“Tears fell whenthou wert dying, 
From eyes unused to weep; 
And long where thou art lying, 
Willtears the cold turf steep. 
“While memory bids me weep thee, 
Nor words nor thoughts are free ; 
The grief is fixed too deeply, 
That mourns for one like thee.” 


L. C. 
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LEAF & STEM BASKET. 


Do you imagine there can be no exquisite 
poetry save in measured verse orrhyme? ‘Then 
read * Idle Hours” in the present number, and 
abandon your error. 

T'wo more splendid volumes of Dr. Holbrook 
on the Reptiles of the United States, have recent- 
ly issued from the press, continuing to elevate 
and sustain the reputation of the author, and the 
honour of his country. 

Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures on Palestine and 
other regions of the East have been so well re- 
ceived at Providence, that he has been induced 
to accept the offer of Rev. Mr.. Farley’s large 
and beautiful church for the accommudation of 
his numerous auditors. 

The Pacific whalemen are absent on their 
voyages from three to four anda half years, and 
in Nantucket their wives are termed “Cape 
Horn widows.”’ 

Miss Charlotte Mitchell, eldest daughter of 
Major Thomas Mitchell, of Thomas county, Ga., 
when married, some time since, was dressed en- 
tirely in silk of her own manufacture, viz. cap- 
stockings, gloves, and frock, which was pro- 
nounced by all that saw them to equal the best 
Pongee. 

A project has been started to connect New- 
Orleans and Liverpool by means of steamboat 
navigation, and making Bermuda a stopping- 
place for supplies of fuel. An additional recom- 
mendation to this plan would be that a branch 
line between Bermuda and Charleston would mul- 
tiply its obvious advantages to all parties, 

A small piece of resinous lightwood—half a 
dozen slender sticks of dry pine—and a quan- 
tity of sea coals, somewhere about the size of a 
hen’s egg,—such are the ingredients by which 
an excellent fire is made in less than five minutes. 
No housekeepers ought to be without a good sup- 
ply of these materials, if they place any value on 
time, patience, comfort, or convenience. Why 
should a half hourer more be worse than wast- 
ed every morning? 

In Saxony, says the New-York Whig, the la- 
dies are perfect models of industry ; it is no dis- 
paragement with them to be seen at work—and 
whether at home or abroad, knitting or needle 
work has no interruption. Whether a lady go 
to a rout, party or bail, her implements of indus- 
try are not forgotten; and at Dresden it is carried 

so far, that the theatre often wears the appear- 
ance of a stocking warehouse, from the number 
of knitters in the boxes. They are occasionally 
obliged to lay down their work, to wipe away 
the tears, produced by some affecting scene in 
the play, but, notwithstanding, can accomplish 
nearly a stocking apiece of an evening. 

The Marchioness of Hastings is very celebrat- 
ed in Engiand for herexcellentshots. She usu- 
ally accompanies her lord inthe chase, and joins 
inthe sports of the field. Atarecent race-ball, 
she appeared in a rich dress, ornamented with 
the tails of foxes killed by herself'and lord in their 
shooting excursions. 

‘This is the day we celebrate,’ as the fat turkey 





A secret is like silence—you cannot talk about 
it and keep it. It is like money; when once 
you know there is any concealed, it is half 
discovered.—*My dear Murphy,” said an Irish. 

man to his fiiend, ‘Why did you betray the se. 

cret [told you?” “Is it betraying you call it? 

Surely when I found I was’nt able to keep it my- 

self, did’nt I do well to tell it to somebody that 

would ?” 

A woman recently died in Italy aged 142 

years. A young miser of twenty married her 

when she had completed her hundredth year, 

for the sake of her fortune and the probability of 
her decease ; but she punished his avarice by 

living more than forty years afterwards. 

A sight of the most interesting description that 

can well be imagined was exhibited in the High 

Church, Glasgow, one Sunday. All the young 

inmates, male and female, of the Blind Asylum, 

appeared together at the service—for the first 

time in that part of the country—with their own 

newly printed raised letter Psalm Books. When 
the psalm was given out, they seemed generally 
to find the place with as much facility as their 

next neighbors who were blessed with vision; 

and it was most gratifying to observe that they 
could follow the line with perfect precision. 

The New Yorker ascribes the following ex- 
quisite epigram to the sweet poetess, Mrs. Os- 
good :— 

Two things break the monotony 
Ofan Atlantic trip ; 

Sometimes, alas! we ship a sea, 
Sometimes we see a ship ! 

In the transformation of the fairies and elves 
of our heathen forefathers into devils, by the 
monkish legends, the names were sometimes re- 
tained, and very curiously applied. Our popu- 
lar name for the evil one, old Nick, is a word of 
this class. The nickers held a conspicuous place 
in German romance and story. They were 
water fairies, and dwelt in the lakes and rivers, 
as well as in thesea. At present, the name is 
only the well known appellation, old Nick. 

A late number of the London and Westminster 
Review recommends educated gentlewomen, 
who are dependent on their talents for support, 
to learn the art of engraving on wood and cop- 
per, as an honorable, lucrative, and elegant em- 
ployment, easily acquired, and every way be- 
coming their sex and habits. 

I went one day, says the pious John Newton, 
to Mrs. G—’s just after she had lost all her for- 
tune; Icould not be surprised to find her in 
tears, but she said, ‘1 suppose you think I am 
crying for my loss: that is not my case—I am 
now weeping to think I should feel so much un- 
easiness on the account.’ After that I never 
heard her speak again upon the subject as long 
as she lived.—Why, now, this is just as it should 
be. Suppose a mah was going to York to take 
possession of a large estate, and his chaise should 
break down a mile before he got to the city which 
obliged him to walk the rest of the way; what a 
fool we would think him if we saw him wringing 
his hands, and blubberig out all the remain- 
ing mile, ‘My chaise is broken! my chaise 18 





said to the pig on the morning of Christmas. 


broken!’ 
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BOOKS AT COST. | 


The Subscriber wishing to dispose of the remains of his Stock saved from the| 
late fire in April last, consisting of BOOKS, STATIONARY, &c., is offering| 
them at and below cost. 

Among his Books, are many valuable Standard Works, together with a hand. 
some assortment of the most beautiful English Annuals, for the years 1836-7 & 8, 
Also, Albums, Pocket Books, Cutlery, Pencil Cases, Work Boxes, and a great 
variety of other Articles. ; 

B. B. HUSSEY, 28 Broad-street. 


November 24 








By a Negro Boy, on the 5th inst., a sum of MONEY. It may be recovered 


by furnishing satisfactory proof of ownership, and suitably rewarding the boy. 
Apply at the office of the Southern Rose. Dec. 8. 


_ _ — a ————— 


NEW DRY GOODS STORE. | 

O. & G. TAYLOR will open on the 20th inst. at the store formerly occupied | 
by J. Ketchum & Co. King-street, an entire new stock of FANCY & STAPLE 
DRY GOODS, which have been carefully selected expressly for the Charleston 


market, and will be sold for cash at the lowest prices. Nov. 10-2t 






































LADY, of very respectable connexions, and unquestionable qualifications, 
may be engaged as Governess.in a Family, or Teacher in a Female School, 

as soon as the healthy season commences. 
A GENTLEMAN also, of liberal education, and highly recommended, may! 
be procured as a Tutor in a private Family, or in a Literary Institution. Apply at 


the Office of the SOUTHERN ROSE. 


TO FAMILIES OR SCHOOLS DESIROUS OF A TEACHER. 











SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 


Miss Elizabeth Humphries, Calhoun’s Mill, S. C. $5,00 | 
Jonathan Bryan, jr. Charleston, 2,50 





John 8. Cogdell, ditto. 2,50 
Edward C. Burch, ditto. 2,50: 
Edwin P. Starr, ditto. 2,50 
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